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of conduct, that it is better to try to do 
good work than to talk about it, it is only 
because this occasion seemed too important 
to let pass, and because I believe there is 
no better field for the cultivation of a finer 
taste in this art than the public libraries 
throughout the country. Either by the 
establishment of presses of your own or 
the exercise of taste and design in the 
printing which you have done for you, 
there are splendid opportunities. As you 
uphold and strive constantly for a higher 
standard in the literature which it is your 
high calling to distribute amongst the peo- 
ple, so you will be quick, I believe, to recog- 
nize the educational value of a higher 



standard for the physical form in which 
that literature is presented. 

But it is not sufficient that you encour- 
age or collect fine printing — you have cata- 
logs and pamphlets and bulletins and many 
other things the typography of which may 
be improved upon. Too much lies idle in 
collections, and I firmly believe that it is 
the lack of employment and application 
which is developing signs of insanity in 
our modern art. It is demoralized, just as 
people may be, through idleness and lack 
of purpose. Nothing will save it, but to go 
out on the street and work for its living — 
it must "penetrate," to go back to our text, 
"everywhere." It must "make its presence 
felt in the commonest of works." 



THE CHANGING LITERARY TASTE AND THE GROWING APPEAL OP POETRY 

By May Massee, Editor A. L. A. Booklist, Chicago 



The changing literary taste and the 
growing appeal of poetry. Is it true? 
Does the poet today speak to the average 
man of today as never before and does 
the average man of today listen as never 
before? "To have great poets there must 
be great audiences too." What does it 
mean that there are in this country two 
magazines devoted entirely to poetry, that 
our literary reviews are devoting pages 
where ten years ago they devoted lines to 
poetry, that our popular magazines are 
featuring poetry and using their highest 
paid artists to awake the attention of such 
of their readers as may not turn instinct- 
ively to the page of verse? Why is it that 
the "Anthology of magazine verse" for 1913 
included forty-seven poems and that of 
1914 included seventy-seven? Indeed what 
is that very collection itself but another 
evidence that poetry of today really finds 
readers. Instances to the truth of this 
might be multiplied indefinitely but I will 
only name one more, conclusive in this 
day. Last winter in New York a member 
of a publishing firm, one of the oldest and 
most notably commercial in its policy, said 



to me: "We are going to add some poetry 
to our list. We feel that it really pays 
and that we must have it to compete with 
other houses." 

The rash layman who attempts to formu- 
late any theories of literary tastes and 
tendencies and further attempts to set lim- 
its or show trend in poetry today lends 
bimself liable to the lifted eyebrow and 
the murmured word of "Fools rush in 
where angels fear to tread." And it is 
with a perfect realization of this truth and 
with a profound and growing humility that 
the editor of this paper has realized the fu- 
tility of such an attempt and has merely 
chosen quotations from the words of the 
poets themselves to show that it is as true 
today, perhaps more true, than in the time 
of the ancient Greeks that children may 
have schoolmasters for their leaders but 
men have poets. "For what is it to be a 
poet? It is to see at a glance the glory of 
the world, to see beauty in all its forms 
and manifestations, to feel ugliness like a 
pain, to resent the wrongs of others as 
bitterly as one's own, to know mankind as 
others know single men, to know Nature 
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as botanists know a flower, to be thought 
a fool, to hear at moments the clear voice 
of God." — Lord Dunsany. 

Perhaps James Stephens would allow us 
to emphasize this word from Lord Dunsany 
by reading his 

The Voice of God* 

I bent again unto the ground, 
And I heard the quiet sound 
Which the grasses make when they 
Come up laughing from the clay. 

"We are the voice of God," they said: 
Thereupon I bent my head 
Down again that I might see 
If they truly spoke to me. 

But around me everywhere 
Grass and tree and mountain were 
Thundering in mighty glee, 
"We are the voice of deity." 

And I leapt from where I lay, 
I danced upon the laughing clay, 
And, to the rock that sang beside, 
"We are the voice of God," I cried. 

And what is poetry? We are all familiar 
with the poets' definitions, "The breath and 
finer spirit of all knowledge." "A poem is 
the very image of life expressed in its 
external truth." "The record of the best 
and happiest moments of the happiest and 
best minds." Poetry and the joy of poetry 
are inseparable, "poetry redeems from de- 
cay the visitations of the Divinity in Man." 

In contrast to these John Drinkwater, 
writing about poetry, shows the difference 
between yesterday and today in the very 
words he chooses to express his thought. 

I quote at length: 

"Poetry seems to me to be the announce- 
ment of spiritual discovery. Experience 
might be substituted for discovery, for 
every experience which is vital and per- 
sonal is, in effect, a discovery. The dis- 
covery may not be new to mankind; it is, 
indeed, inevitable that it will not be so. 
Nor need it be new to the poet himself. 
To every man spiritually alive the coming 
of spring is an experience recurrent yet 
always vital, always a discovery. Nearly 



'"Songs from the clay." James Stephens. 
(Macmillan) By permission. 



every new poet writes well about the 
spring, just as every new poet writes well 
about love. So powerful is the creative 
impulse' begotten by these experiences that 
it impels many men to attempt utterance 
without adequate powers, and so the com- 
mon gibes find their justification. But it 
is absurd to pronounce against the creative 
impulse itself whilst condemning the in- 
efficient expression. The bad love poetry 
of the world is excluded from my defini- 
tion not because it is unconcerned with 
discovery, but because it is not, in any 
full sense, an announcement. The articu- 
lation is not clear. And by reason of this 
defect a great deal of other writing which 
has behind it a perfectly genuine impulse 
is excluded also. On the other hand, 
much verse which has a good deal of per- 
fection in form perishes, is, indeed, never 
alive, because its reason has been some- 
thing other than spiritual discovery. But 
whenever these things are found together, 
the discovery and the announcement, then 
is poetry born, and at no other time. The 
magnitude of the poet's achievement de- 
pends on the range of his discovery and 
the completeness of his announcement. If 
I add that verse seems to me to be the 
only fitting form for poetry, I do so with 
full knowledge that weighty influence and 
valuable opinion are against me. Never- 
theless the term prose-poem seems to be 
an abomination. The poet in creation, that 
is to say the poet in the act of spiritual 
discovery, will find his utterance assum- 
ing a rhythmical pattern. The pattern 
may be quite irregular and flowing but 
unless it is discernible the impulse is in- 
complete in its effect. To think of the 
music of verse as merely an arbitrary 
adornment of expression is wholly to mis- 
understand its value. It is an integral 
part of expression in its highest mani- 
festation. It is in itself expression. There 
is an exaltation at the moment of dis- 
covery which is apart from the discovery 
itself, a buoyancy as of flight. The sig- 
nificance of this exaltation is indefinable, 
having in it something of divinity. To 
the words of poetry it is given to an- 
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nounce the discovery; to the music to em- 
body and in some measure translate the 
ecstasy which pervades the discovery. 
The poet's madness is happily not a myth; 
for to be mad is to be ecstatic." 1 

May I read once more "For what is it 
to be a poet? It is to see at a glance the 
glory of the world, to see beauty in all its 
forms and manifestations, to feel ugliness 
like a pain, to resent the wrongs of others 
as bitterly as one's own, to know mankind 
as others know single men, to know Nature 
as botanists know a flower, to be thought 
a fool, to hear at moments the clear voice 
of God." 

The spiritual discoveries of such poets 
announced in the language fit to express 
their moods, with music which must be the 
inevitable accompaniment of the ecstasy 
of the moment of discovery will be the 
poetry of today, whether it be expressed 
with the quiet simplicity of Robert Bridges 
or the clarion call of Vachell Lindsay. In- 
deed so readily today is technical freedom 
and variety taken for granted that we find 
beautiful poems in forms which range from 
those of classic beauty to the freest of 
free verse, providing always that the me- 
dium used fit the mood -of the discovery. 

In choosing typical poems to illustrate 
the directness, the simplicity, the beauty 
of spiritual discovery today I have been 
compelled by wealth to limit my choice. 
I have excluded all mention of poetic 
drama although there may be found some 
of our most beautiful announcements and 
although in the work of such poets as 
Stephen Phillips, John Masefield, Alfred 
Noyes, John Galsworthy, Josephine Pres- 
ton Peabody, are some of the most serious 
and significant contributions to recent po- 
etry. 

Nor is there space or time to devote to 
the longer narrative poems in which Mr. 
Masefield has so ably led the way with his 
"Dauber," "Daffodil fields," and others. It 
may be that the twentieth century will one 
day have its great epic as the result of 
these and others in this form. 



It would be interesting to build a se- 
quence beginning with the time when the 
poet dared to sing just for the lyric loveli- 
ness of his song as in Yeats' 

The Lake Isle of Innisfree 1 

I will arise and go now, and go to Innis- 
free, 
And a small cabin build there, of clay 
and wattles made; 
Nine bean rows will I have there, a hive 
for the honey bee, 
And live alone in the bee-loud glade. 

And I shall have some peace there, for 
peace comes dropping slow, 
Dropping from the veils of the morning 
to where the cricket sings; 
There midnight's all a glimmer, and noon 
a purple glow, 
And evening full of the linnet's wings. 

I will arise and go now, for always night 
and day 
I hear lake water lapping with low 
sounds by the shore; 
While I stand on the roadway, or on the 
pavements gray, 
I hear it in the deep heart's core. 

Such a sequence might end with the 
latest of poems written in "free-verse" 
which voices its canons thus, in the preface 
to the collection "Some imagist poets." 

1. To use the language of common 
speech, but to employ always the exact 
word, not the nearly-exact, nor the merely 
decorative word. 

2. To create new rhythms — as the ex- 
pression of new moods — and not to copy 
old rhythms which merely echo old moods. 
We do not insist upon "free-verse" as the 
only method of writing poetry. We fight 
for it as for a principle of liberty. We be- 
lieve that the individuality of a poet may 
often be better expressed in free-verse than 
in conventional forms. In poetry, a new 
cadence means a new idea. 

3. To allow absolute freedom in the 
choice of subject. It is not good art to 
write badly about aeroplanes and automo- 
biles; nor is it necessarily bad art to 
write well about the past. We believe 
passionately in the artistic value of mod- 



1 "William Morris." John Drinkwater. 
(Kennerley) 



'"Poetical Works." William Butler Yeats. 
(Maomillan) By permission. 
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em life, but we wish to point out that 
there is nothing so uninspiring nor so old- 
fashioned as an aeroplane of the year 1911. 

4. To present an image (hence the 
name: "Imagist.") We are not a school 
of painters, but we believe that poetry 
should render particulars exactly and not 
deal in vague generalities, however mag- 
nificent and sonorous. It is for this rea- 
son that we oppose the cosmic poet, who 
seems to us to shirk the real difficulties of 
his art. 

5. To produce poetry that is hard and 
clear, never blurred nor indefinite. 

6. Finally, most of us believe that con- 
centration is of the very essence of poetry. 

As an example of this new freedom I 
have chosen almost at random from the 
same volume — Round-Pond, by Richard 
Aldington. 

Round-Pond 1 
Water ruffled and speckled by galloping 

wind 
Which puffs and spurts it into tiny pashing 

breakers 
Dashed with lemon-yellow afternoon sun- 
light. 
The shining of the sun upon the water 
Is like a scattering of gold crocus-petals 
In a long wavering irregular flight. 

The water is cold to the eye 
As the wind to the cheek. 

In the budding chestnuts 
Whose sticky buds glimmer and are half- 
burst open 
The starlings make their clitter-clatter; 
And the blackbirds in the grass 
Are getting as fat as the pigeons. 

Too-hoo, this is brave; 
Even the cold wind is seeking a new 
mistress. 

One can hardly imagine two poems more 
different in style and mood and yet both 
are built upon the poet's reaction to the 
beauty of Nature. 

A sequence beginning with yesterday 
and ending with today would be illuminat- 
ing and perhaps show the trend of modern 
thinking, but it would require a savant 
to make it and a volume to write it. After 

• •-?*?& 

'"Some Imagist poets. An anthology. 
(Houghton) By permission. 



all one reads poetry to find spiritual dis- 
coveries and one does not make one's spir- 
itual discoveries that way — one lives along 
from day to day taking life as it comes, 
quiet or unquiet, sad or glad as is one's 
mood or wont until suddenly, in a moment, 
a poem, a picture, the word of a friend, 
becomes a revelation. These are the mo- 
ments one treasures and remembers, ut- 
terly unrelated though they be. 

So it is with the poems which I shall 
read. They have all been moments of dis- 
covery to me. They may not be great, 
they are not necessarily profound and ap- 
parently have little relation to one another. 
But each voices some common truth and 
if they happen to have been written in 
the last few years it simply means that 
each generation must find truth for itself 
and speak for its own. 

Here is one which expresses for me per- 
fectly the joy of being alive out of doors 
on a country road. It pictures the actual 
loveliness that contributes to that joy and 
in the ecstasy of the moment the words 
find a lilt that sets one's pulses drumming 
to the tune of over the hills and far away. 
It Is a poem of John Masefield's called 

Tewkesbury Road 1 

It is good to be out on the road, and going 
one knows not where, 
Going through meadow and village, one 
knows not whither nor why; 
Through the grey light drift of the dust, 
in the keen cool rush of the air, 
Under the flying white clouds, and the 
broad blue lift of the sky. 

And to halt at the chattering brook, in the 
tall green fern at the brink 
Where the harebell grows, and the gorse, 
and the foxgloves purple and white; 
Where the shy-eyed delicate deer troop 
down to the brook to drink 
When the stars are mellow and large at 
the coming on of the night. 

O, to feel the beat of the rain, and the 
homely smell of the earth, 
Is a tune for the blood to jig to, a joy 
past power of words; 

And the blessed green comely meadows are 
all a-ripple with mirth 



'"Story of a round-house and other poems." John 
Masefield. (Macmillan) By permission. 
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At the noise of the lambs at play and 
the dear wild cry of the birds. 

Mr. Masefield's creed seems to be to 
take whatever life brings, live it all and 
live it gladly. 

Laugh and Be Merry 1 
Laugh and be merry, remember, better the 

world with a song, 
Better the world with a blow in the teeth 

of a wrong. 
Laugh, for the time is brief, a thread the 

length of a span. 
Laugh and be proud to belong to the old 

proud pageant of man. 

Laugh and be merry: remember, in olden 

time. 
God made Heaven and Earth for joy He 

took in a rhyme, 
Made them, and filled them full with the 

strong red wine of His mirth, 
The splendid joy of the stars: the joy of 

the earth. 

So we must laugh and drink from the deep 

blue cup of the sky, 
Join the jubilant song of the great stars 

sweeping by, 
Laugh, and battle, and work, and drink of 

the wine outpoured 
In the dear green earth, the sign of the 

joy of the Lord. 

Laugh and be merry together, like brothers 
akin, 

Guesting awhile in the rooms of a beauti- 
ful inn, 

Glad till the dancing stops, and the lilt of 
the music ends. 

Laugh till the game is played; and be you 
merry, my friends. 

In his poem "Biography," 1 splendid to 
read, too long to quote, he sketches many 
of "the golden hours of bliss," "the dates 
which made me," and ends with, 



"Best trust the happy moments. What 

they gave 
Makes man less fearful of the certain 

grave, 
And gives his work compassion and new 

eyes. 
The days that make us happy make us 

wise." 



Incidentally in that same collection are 
three or four simple, straightforward love 
poems worth pages of rhymed or unrhymed 
sensations which certain poets have made 
their fashion for the hour. 

I have read enough to show that all one 
needs to like and read his poetry are a 
love of life and the ability and desire to 
understand plain, direct speech. But the 
gain to one's heart and mind are in direct 
proportion to the wonderful simplicity and 
vitality of his announcements and the 
depth and variety of his spiritual discover- 
ies. 

Here is a poem of Joyce Kilmer's which 
voices, I think, the typical modern rever- 
ence none the less true because taken 
lightly. 

Trees 1 

I think that I shall never see 
A poem as lovely as a tree. 

A tree whose hungry mouth is prest 
Against the earth's sweet flowing breast; 

A tree that looks at God all day, 
And lifts her leafy arms to pray; 

A tree that may in summer wear 
A nest of robins in her hair; 

Upon whose bosom snow has lain; 
Who intimately lives with rain. 

Poems are made by fools like me, 
But only God can make a tree. 

Mr. Kilmer shows that he has moments 
of high seriousness too when he writes 

Poets 1 

Vain is the chiming of forgotten bells 
That the wind sways above a ruined 
shrine. 
Vainer his voice in whom no longer dwells 
Hunger that craves Immortal Bread and 
Wine. 

Light songs we breathe that perish with 
our breath 
Out of our lips that have not kissed the 
rod. 



1 "Story of a round-house and other poems." 
John Masefleld. (Macmillan) By permission. 



1 "Trees and other poems." 
(Doran) By permission. 



Joyce Kilmer. 
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They shall not live who have not tasted 
death. 
They only sing who are struck dumb by 
God. 

One often finds too, the ancient faith 
expressed in forms of conventional beau- 
ty, but in this poem by Alfred Noyes — "In 
the cool of the evening" — there is a note 
of today in the frank treatment of the 
sceptics with their insistence on tangible 
facts. 

In the Cool or the Evening 1 
I. 
In the cool of the evening, when the low 
sweet whispers waken, 
When the labourers turn them home- 
ward, and the weary have their will, 
When the censers of the roses o'er the 
forest aisles are shaken, 
Is it but the wind that cometh o'er the 
far green hill? 

II. 

For they say 'tis but the sunset winds that 
wander through the heather, 
Rustle all the meadow-grass and bend 
the dewy fern; 
They say 'tis but the winds that bow the 
reeds in prayer together, 
And fill the shaken pools with fire along 
the shadowy burn. 

III. 
In the beauty of the twilight, in the Gar- 
den that He loveth, 
They have veiled His lovely vesture 
with the darkness of a name! 
Thro' His Garden, thro' His Garden it is 
but the wind that moveth, 
No more; but O, the miracle, the miracle 
is the same! 

IV. 
In the cool of the evening, when the sky 
is an old story 
Slowly dying, but remembered, ay, and 
loved with passion still, 
Hush ! . . . the fringes of His garment, 
in the fading golden glory, 
Softly rustling as He cometh o'er the 
far green hill. 

Faith in the possibilities in the human 
heart we shall find in two poems, one illus- 
trating the tendency to tell a story in 



verse, the other — but you shall hear the 
difference. 

Path-Flo wee 1 

A red-cap sang in Bishop's wood, 

A lark o'er Golder's lane, 
As I the April pathway trod 

Bound west for Willesden. 

At foot each tiny blade grew big 

And taller stood to hear, 
And every leaf on every twig 

Was like a little ear. 

As I, too, paused, and both ways tried 

To catch the rippling rain, — 
So still, a hare kept at my side 

His tussock of disdain, — 

Behind me close I heard a step, 

A soft pit-pat surprise, 
And looking round my eyes fell deep 

Into sweet other eyes; 

The eyes like wells, where sun lies too, 

So clear and trustful brown, 
Without a bubble warning you 

That here's a place to drown. 

"How many miles?" Her broken shoes 

Had told of more than one. 
She answered like a dreaming Muse, 

"I came from Islington." 

"So long a tramp?" Two gentle nods, 

Then seemed to lift a wing, 
And words fell soft as willow-buds, 

"I came to find the Spring." 

A timid voice, yet not afraid 

In ways so sweet to roam, 
As it with honey bees had played 

And could no more go home. 

Her home! I saw the human lair, 

I heard the hucksters bawl, 
I stifled with the thickened air 

Of bickering mart and stall. 

Without a tuppence for a ride, 

Her feet had set her free. 
Her rags, that decency defied, 

Seemed new with liberty. 

But she was frail. Who would might note 

That trail of hungering 
That for an hour she had forgot 

In wonder of the Spring. 



'"Collected poems." Alfred Noyes. (Stokes) 
By permission. 



'"Path flower and other verses." Olive Til- 
ford Dargan. (Scribner) By permission. 
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So shriven by her joy she glowed 

It seemed a sin to chat. 
"A tea-shop snuggled off the road;" 

Why did I think of that? 

Oh, frail, so frail! I could have wept, — 

But she was passing on, 
And I but muddled "You'll accept 

A penny for a bun?" 

Then up her little throat a spray 
Of rose climbed for it must; 

A wilding lost still safe it lay 
Hid by her curls of rust; 

And I saw modesties at fence 
With pride that bore no name; 

So old it was she knew not whence 
It sudden woke and came; 

But that which shone of all most clear 
Was startled, sadder thought 

That I should give her back the fear 
Of life she had forgot. 

And I blushed for the world we'd made, 

Putting God's hand aside, 
Till for the want of sun and shade 

His little children died; 

And blushed that I who every year 
With Spring went up and down, 

Must greet a soul that ached for her 
With "penny for a bun!" 

Struck as a thief in holy place 

Whose sin upon him cries, 
I watched the flowers leave her face, 

The song go from her eyes. 

Then she, sweet heart, she saw my rout, 

And of her charity 
A hand of grace put softly out 

And took the coin from me. 

A red-cap sang in Bishop's wood, 

A lark o'er Golder's lane; 
But I, alone, still glooming stood, 

And April plucked in vain; 

Till living words rang in my ears 

And sudden music played: 
Out of such sacred thirst as hers 

The world shall be remade. 

Afar she turned her head and smiled 
As might have smiled the Spring, 

And humble as a wondering child 
I watched her vanishing. 



And the other, 

The Millennium 1 
Ask for no mild millennium: 
Our world shall never be nobler than its 

inhabitants : 
Never be nobler than you and I, blind 

brother. 

What is this world but our secret natures 
opened and stamped into cities? 

The smoke of the mills is only the vapor 
of our soft-coal hearts: 

The slums of the poor and the drab pal- 
aces of the rich are the filth of our 
spirits: 

The curses of the world are but the un- 
leashed beast in us roaming the 
streets. 

Here and there is one shining among us: 

He is not a conqueror of tools, but a con- 
queror of self: 

He strides like a sun in the crowds, and 
people are glad of him: 

He did not wait for a millennium to per- 
fect him: 

He did not see the need of sanitation and 
pure food to help him to a soul: 

He wrestled with the antagonist in his 
own breast and emerged victorious. 

Give us a hundred million such, and a 

greater world is upon us: 
But give us only a perfect world, and It 

shall be a coat that misfits us. 
Stagnation and sin shall be there as surely 

as they are deep in our hearts. 

And now to the end. As I wrote this 
paper I had to bury out of sight the great 
fact in the world today lest in my heart 
and through my pen should come the 
question, of what avail is all our striving, 
where our pride, our hope, our faith, of 
what use are mere words? And for 
answer to this doubt there came to my 
office a little book of poems by Law- 
rence Binyon, "The Winnowing Pan." I 
read The Fourth of August, Strange Fruit, 
Louvain, At Rheims, Ode for September, 
and read again until, ashamed, my eyes 
could no longer see to read the page. Here 
is no weak lament, no cry to God for 
vengeance on the enemy, here is none of 
the pomp or glory of war, no vainglorious 
boasting — but the heart of a people as 



'"Songs for the new age." James Oppen- 
helm. (Century) By permission. 
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their poet knows It and, "I have learned," 
said the Philosopher, "that the head does 
not hear anything until the heart has 
listened, and that what the heart knows 
today the head will understand tomor- 
row." 
1 can only read a part of the 

Ode foe September 1 

IV 

All the hells are awake: the old serpents 
hiss 

From dungeons of the mind; 

Fury of hate born blind, 

Madness and lust, despairs and treacher- 
ies unclean; 

They shudder up from man's most dark 
abyss. 

But there are heavens serene 

That answer strength with strength; they 
stand secure; 

They arm us from within, and we endure. 

Now are the brave more brave, 

Now is the cause more dear, 

The more the tempests of the darkness 
rave 

As, when the sun goes down, the shining 
stars are clear. 

Radiant the spirit rushes to the grave 

Glorious it is to live 

In such an hour, but life is lovelier yet to 
give. 



Alas! what comfort for the un comforted, 
Who knew no cause, nor sought 
Glory or gain? they are taught, 
Homeless in homes that burn, what human 

hearts can bear. 
The children stumble over their dear dead, 
Wandering they know not where. 
And there is one who simply fights, obeys, 
Tramps, till he loses count of nights and 

days, 
Tired, mired in dust and sweat, 
Far from his own hearth-stone; 
A common man of common earth, and yet 
The battle-winner he, a man of no re- 
nown, 
Where "food for cannon" pays a nation's 

debt. 
This is Earth's hero, whom 
The pride of Empire tosses careless to his 
doom. 

VII 
O children filled with your own airy glee 
Or with a grief that comes 



So swift, so strange, it numbs, 

If on your growing youth this page of ter- 
ror bite, 

Harden not then your senses, feel and be 

The promise of the light. 

O heirs of Man, keep in your hearts not 
less 

The divine torrents of His tenderness! 

'Tis ever war: but rust 

Grows on the sword; the tale 

Of earth is strewn with empires heaped 
in dust 

Because they dreamed that force should 
punish and prevail. 

The will to kindness lives beyond their 
lust; 

Their grandeurs are undone: 

Deep, deep within man's soul are all his 
victories won. 

I could read a hundred others from as 
many different poets if you could listen so 
long, but I hope to have shown you with 
these few, that poets today are translating 
all the richness of their spiritual discover- 
ies into common speech that is direct, un- 
sparing — not clogged with metaphor, — de- 
pending, for its beauty, on simplicity and 
truth; that in form they have kept what 
they wished of the old but have dared to 
free themselves from conventions which 
bound and hindered; that it matters not 
what the subject so long as life is in it. 

Songs and the Poet 1 

Sing of the rose or of the mire; sing strife 
Or rising moons; the silence or the 
throng . . . 
Poet, it matterns not, if Life 
Is in the song. 

If life rekindles it, and if the rhymes 

Bear Beauty as their eloquent refrain, 
Though it were sung a thousand times 
Sing it again I 

Thrill us with song — let others preach or 
rage; 
Make us so thirst for Beauty that we 
cease 
These struggles, and this strident age 
Grows sweet with peace. 

I would like to borrow from "Peter Pan." 
You do believe in poetry, don't you? 



i"The winnowing fan." Lawrence Binyon. 
(Houghton) By permission. 



^'Challenge." Louis Untermeyer. (Cen- 
tury) By permission. 



